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FRIDAY, STH FEBRUARY, 1954 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


TUESDAY, QTH FEBRUARY, AT 7.30 p.m. FILM EVENING (see special notice 
in the last issue of the Fournal.) 

WEDNESDAY, IOTH FEBRUARY, AT 2.30 p.m. ‘Shops and Shopping in the 
ast Two Centuries’, by Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A., F.R.I.B.A. The 
Right Honble. the Earl of Rosse, M.B.E., F.S.A., will preside. The paper 
will be illustrated with lantern slides. 

WEDNESDAY, I7TH FEBRUARY, AT 2.30 p.m. FERNHURST LECTURE. ‘Modern 
Developments in Fungicide Research’, by R. W. Marsh, M.A., Head of the Plant 
Pathology Section, Long Ashton Research Station. J. Ramsbottom, O.B.E., 
M.A., D.Sc., V.M.H., will preside. 

MONDAY, 22ND FEBRUARY, AT 6p.m. The first of three CANTOR LECTURES 
on ‘Safety in Transport’, entitled ‘Safety on the Road’, by W. H. Glanville, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.Sc., M.1.C.E., Director of Road Research, D.S.I.R. 

WEDNESDAY, 24TH FEBRUARY, AT 2.30 p.m, ‘The Soctety’s Early Days: New 
Light from its Correspondence’, by K. W. Luckhurst, M.A., Secretary of 
the Society. Sir Harry Lindsay, K.C.I.E., C.B.E., Chairman of the History 
Committee of the Society, will preside. 

MONDAY, IST MARCH, AT 6p.m. The second of three CANTOR LECTURES 
on ‘Safety in Transport’, entitled ‘Safety in the Air’, by Air Commodore Sir 
Vernon Brown, C.B., O.B.E., (Retd.) late Chief Inspector of Accidents, Ministry 
of Civil Aviation. The lecture will be illustrated with lantern slides. 


CLOSING DATES FOR BICENTENARY EVENTS 


Fellows are reminded that the closing date for applications for tickets for all 
the special Bicentenary events, except the reception at St. James’s Palace, of 
which full details were posted to all Fellows at the beginning of January, is 
Wednesday, roth February. 

Registration forms in connection with the Society’s Bicentenary competition 
should be submitted by Monday, 15th February; actual entries must reach the 
Secretary by Wednesday, 30th June. 
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THE COLOMBO PLAN 


The Henry Morley Lecture by 
A. C. B. SYMON, C.M.G., O.B.E., 


Assistant Under-Secretary, the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, read to the Commonwealth 
Section of the Society on Thursday, 14th Fanuary, 
1954, with Sir Percival Griffiths, C.LE., 
I.C.S. (Ret.) Honorary Adviser to the India, 


Pakistan and Burma Association, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is a particular pleasure for me to introduce Mr. Syn 
is going to talk on the Colombo Plan. I appreciate the privilege of introdu 
not only because he is an old friend of mine but because I have very x 


to know the great work which he has done in connection with the Colon 
from its inception. 


1 


His public and outward connection with the Plan has perhaps been cont 
being a member of two delegations from Britain to the Colombo Plan confe 
but those outward and public appearances are much the smallest part of what 
achieved. He was closely concerned with the original arrangements for the Pla: 
from the beginning he has been vitally concerned with its development. He | 
an extremely watchful eye on it, and to my own personal knowledge he has + 
it a vast amount of informed enthusiasm. It is not always easy to keep up s 
and informed enthusiasm in development projects, and in years to come | tl 
that the great debt we owe to Mr. Symon for what he has done for the Colombo I 
will be realized. 

I do not propose to talk about the importance of the Colombo Plan. That is 


and it is a focal point in our protection against the inroads of Communisn 

It is particularly fitting that this lecture on the Colombo Plan should be giv 
the auspices of the Henry Morley Trust, which was founded for the purpos: 
organizing lectures on Commonwealth subjects. It is a great privilege to introd 
any speaker under that Trust, and a particular privilege now to introduc: 
Mr. Symon. 


The following lecture was then delivered: 


THE LI 


My talk to you to-day is about the peoples of South and South-East Asi 
about what they are doing to open up the great resources of their countries 


and about the vital part played by the Colombo Plan in helping to reli 


poverty and hardship which have been the lot of all these peoples for countless 


generations. 

Here is an area containing a quarter of the world’s population, rich in 1 
wealth, yet little touched by modern methods of production. It pres 
tremendous opportunity for development and a challenge to the rest of the 
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self 
evident and will become more so from Mr. Symon’s address. The Colombo P! 
is a focal point in the development of our economic resources in the Commonwealt! 


FEBRUARY 1954 THE COLOMBO PLAN 
a challenge whose significance both politically and economically is gaining 
wider recognition. 

[here are over 570 million people living in the area and their numbers are 
increasing at a rate variously estimated from eight to ten million a year. Many 

them are skilled in craftsmanship but the great majority depend for a livelihood 
on the land. Unhappily not enough land is being cultivated to support so many 
millions, and those who work it are not trained and equipped to get the best 
out of the soil. As a result, food is scarce and lacking in variety. All the countries 
are faced with the same problem: how to improve their standard of living and 
how to keep their growing populations fed. For facing most of them is a very 
real threat of famine unless the output of food can be considerably increased. 

[he peoples of South and South-East Asia are used to poverty and hardship. 
[he average expectation of life is low. Some eight people out of ten are unable 
to read or write. Clothing is generally inadequate because people cannot afford 
to buy more than the barest minimum. Acute over-crowding exists in both 
towns and villages. Living conditions are low by any standard. For example: 
in Britain the average national income per head of the population is something 
over £200; for the countries of South and South-East Asia the figure is roughly 
{20 a year. Living standards would have been low without the war, but the 
war made things worse. Much was destroyed or damaged in the fighting and 
under the Japanese occupation large areas of South-East Asia were plundered 
and left to go to waste. 

Losses were not confined to those parts of the area which were directly involved 
in the fighting. The Indian subcontinent served as a great eastern base of the 
Allied armies and its industries, ports and railways were seriously overworked. 
The task of recovery was made more difficult by the political and social dis- 
turbances which occurred in many parts of the area after the war. The transfer 
of political power to the new Governments of India and Pakistan was carried 
out smoothly, but the partition of the country itself caused serious economic 
dislocation. In Malaya recovery has been hindered by terrorist activities and 
there have also been grave troubles in Burma, Indo-China and Indonesia. 
During the past five years there has been a great awakening among the peoples 
of South and South-East Asia. Independent governments have come into being 
resolved to work for the future welfare of their countries. New hopes and 
expectations have been aroused in the minds of the peoples, and their govern- 
ments are trying fresh approaches to the whole problem of raising living standards. 
At the same time, all over the world, people have come increasingly to realize 
how vitally important it is that a determined effort should be made to tackle 


this problem on a basis of international co-operation. It is important for many 


reasons: because the well-being of over one-quarter of mankind is directly 
affected; because stability in South and South-East Asia is essential to the 
cause of peace; and, finally, because the area plays such a big part in world 
trade. 

Che whole world stands to gain immensely from the further development 
of the natural resources of the countries of South and South-East Asia. Much 
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development has been undertaken in the past, both by governments 
private enterprise. We in Britain have a great tradition of help for 
developed countries—a tradition of which we can be justly proud. But 
ment on a much bigger scale is needed even to maintain present living st 
let alone improve them. The first stages of development are the most 
and the most costly. Irrigation works, power stations, communicati 
such-like are expensive things, and they take a long time to complete. | 
times, moreover, the private investor has been reluctant to put his m 
providing services of this kind because they take so long to bring in 
These are reasons why the groundwork of economic development in 
and South-East Asia must be undertaken by governments 

It is against this general background, and with all these considerat 
mind, that the Foreign Ministers of the Commonwealth, meeting at ( 
in January, 1950, agreed that special attention was needed for the ec 
problems of South and South-East Asia, and that these problems co 
be solved by the countries of the area alone. Commonwealth Gover: 
took the lead because of their special ties with the area and because three-q 


of its people live in Commonwealth countries. Later on it was hoped t 


in the other countries in the area and invite them to join on equal terms i 
plan that might be worked out. That hope has been fulfilled. The Col 
Plan meeting was the beginning of a great new venture in co-operative plan: 
The first practical step was to set up a Consultative Committee to surv: 
needs of the area, to assess its resources in capital and technical manp 
and to provide the framework within which an international co-operativ: 
could be developed to assist the countries concerned to raise the standar 
living of their peoples. 

The original members were India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Canada, Australia 


New Zealand, and the United Kingdom and its dependent territories in t 
area. Membership has subsequently been extended by the addition of Burn 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Nepal and Viet Nam, and by the United Sta 


which, in implementation of its own Point-Four programme of economic 
; I 


is co-operating fully with other Colombo Plan countries. All these countri 


are full members of the Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan 
remaining countries in the region, namely the Philippines and Thailand, 


been represented at Consultative Committee meetings by official obser\ 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the | 
Nations Economic Committee for Asia and the Far East are naturally gr 


> 


interested in the Colombo Plan and send observers to Consultative Commi 


meetings. The Committee now meets annually to exchange views on p 
matters, to review progress and to produce an annual report. 


The Consultative Committee held its first meeting in Sydney in May, 1950. 


It was then decided that the Commonwealth countries of the area should drav 


\ 


up development programmes covering a six-year period from 1st July, 1951, 


and that the other countries in the area should be invited to take simil 


action. 
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eement was also reached on the setting up of a scheme for technical 

ration for South and South-East Asia. An acute shortage of trained 

; one of the things which are doing most to hold up economic progress. 

are not enough engineers, agricultural experts, doctors, teachers, chemists, 

o on. So the Commonwealth Governments decided to start a scheme at once 

to meet this deficiency and agreed to earmark £8 million for the purpose. The 
United Kingdom contribution is nearly £3 million. 

Subsequent meetings of the Consultative Committee were held in London 
in September, 1950, in Colombo in February, 1951, in Karachi in March, 1952, 
ind in Delhi last October. The development programmes of the Commonwealth 
countries were considered at the London meeting in September, 1950, and 
were incorporated in the first Report of the Colombo Plan. One of the most 
striking things about these programmes was the realistic approach adopted. 
[heir total cost was then estimated at nearly £1,900 million over the six-year 
period, The size of the programmes did not reflect total needs but only those 
projects which the countries could, at the time, be reasonably confident of 
completing within the six-year period. Each programme envisaged a maximum 
continuing effort to capitalize domestic resources to the full to finance develop- 
ment. Nevertheless it was clear that despite all they could do themselves it 
was beyond the capacity of the countries of the region to finance the whole 
cost of the programmes locally, and it was estimated that during the planned 
period something like one half of the estimated cost would have to come from 
jutside sources. 

The main emphasis in the programmes is on agricultural rather than industrial 
development: but the two often proceed hand in hand. For example, in India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, projects for hydro-electric power are being combined with 
irrigation works and flood control in giant schemes for the development of 
whole river valleys. In the nature of things the different countries in the area 
have approached the problem of development in different ways because their 
needs are different. Since Pakistan started off with practically no industry 
her programme lays more emphasis than the others on industrial development. 
India, with her rapidly increasing population, is mainly concentrating on 
agriculture, power and transport. Ceylon and Malaya are exceptionally dependent 
on the export of a few products like rubber, tin and tea, and they are aiming 
at broadening their economies by opening up new areas for food production. 
Singapore, as an international port with a large and growing population, is 
specially concerned with problems of health, education and housing. Burma 
is still engaged in rehabilitating her economy after the extensive damage of the 
war period. A considerable amount of land is being reclaimed and is now under 
cultivation. In Indonesia considerable progress has been made towards the 
goal of self-sufficiency in foodstuffs, especially rice. In Nepal special steps have 


been taken to improve communications and to initiate village development 
schemes with trained workers. 


Since 1950 the countries have modified their development programmes in 
the light of changing economic conditions and new members have joined the 
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Plan. No fresh overall estimates have been attempted, but the original ist ot 
of nearly £1,900 million helps to give an idea of the size of the proble: m 
has to be faced—and clearly more money will be necessary. Recent « tes we 
indicate that the requirements of external finance are also likely to b 


Private capital is, of course, one of the sources of financial support, and 


the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, is already { g pag 
some of the larger projects. n 

Under the Colombo Plan yet another source of capital has emerged. 4 alia v 
has pledged £A31 million in capital aid over the period of the Plan. Canade af 
has earmarked $75 million to date. New Zealand has promised {3 
for the first three years. The United States technical and economic aid 
amounted to about $430 million for the first three years. In addition, th 
States has met threatened famine conditions in India and Pakistan wit - 38 
the form of grants or loans for about $300 million worth of wheat. uf 

The following examples may serve to illustrate the many ways in which t . 
help is being given 

Canada has granted $30 million towards the cost of an irrigation and hyd 
electric project in India and has promised $44 million for the moderniza 
and extension of the Bombay State Transport system. Australia is providing P 
tractors and trucks to assist agricultural development in Jmdonesia and is making P 
broadcasting and telecommunication equipment available to Pakistan. Nex i 
Zealand has contributed {1 million towards an All-India Medical Institut : 
which is to make a special feature of social and preventive medicine, 

Pakistan she is helping to equip a cement factory whose output will be u 
primarily to line irrigation canals. Canada, Australia and New Zealar 
co-operating in starting an experimental livestock farm in Pakistan 

One form of United States aid to India is the provision of technical s¢ 
and materials for a large combined village development programme, 
has the objective of increasing agricultural production and of raising the 
standard of living of the Indian villager. Apart from financial aid all 
countries are providing technical assistance on an increasing scale un 
Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation Scheme. 

I have left until last the part played by this country in the Colombo Pla 
On the financial side the release of sterling balances to India, Pakistan 
Ceylon has been continued in accordance with agreements concluded in 195 
Approximately £42 million per annum have been, and will continue to be, mad 
available over the six years of the Plan: the rate at which it is spent depends upon 
the economic circumstances of the countries concerned and the policies adopt 
by their governments. 

At the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, held in London at t 
end of 1952, the United Kingdom Government announced its intentio 
maintain and increase the flow of capital for Commonwealth development 
As a means of carrying out this policy a Commonwealth Finance Compan 
has been set up in London to provide assistance to sound projects within t 
Commonwealth; and agreement has been reached with the International 
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on the procedure whereby the United Kingdom should make available up to £60 
million over a period of six years for loans for development projects in Common- 
wealth countries: of this amount £5 million have already been offered to India. 

More recently we have extended to Pakistan a {10 million credit for the 
purchase of equipment in the United Kingdom for schemes contributing to 
agricultural production. There are also the United Kingdom outlay and commit- 
ments for rehabilitation and development in the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
Sarawak and North Borneo, which now amount to some £65 million, of which 
approximately {11 million were actually spent in the period 1952-53. 

So much for finance. 

\ less obvious way in which this country is playing a vital part in the develop- 
ment of South and South-East Asia is in the provision of capital goods. We are 
a major source of supply. Since 1952 there has been a marked improvement 
in the position as the supply of steel and other metals has caught up with demand 
and new plans for producing equipment have gone into operation. 

But financial aid and efforts to ensure that capital equipment is available are 
not enough. I mentioned earlier the decision of the Consultative Committee 
to set up a Technical Co-operation Scheme to help meet the shortage of trained 
personnel, which must be overcome if development is to proceed at the desired 
pace. ‘The United Nations specialized agencies and the United States are already 
providing substantial technical assistance to the area, but the need for further 
aid of this nature is great and must be met. 

Under the scheme which was set up by the Commonwealth members of the 
Plan technical assistance covers the provision of experts, training facilities for 
men and women from the area, and equipment for training and research institutes 
m the spot. The scheme, which is now well under way, is administered by 
a Council consisting of representatives of the participating governments and 
is assisted by a bureau with headquarters in Colombo. Believing that one of the 
most effective means of meeting the shortage of skilled manpower is the establish- 
ment and expansion of training facilities in the area, the United Kingdom has 
levoted particular attention to supplying technical equipment for training and 
research institutes. We have concluded, or are in the process of concluding, 
agreements for the supply of equipment from this country for individual projects 
valued at over £1 million. Let me give you a few examples. In Pakistan we are 
supplying equipment for a cotton textile training centre and also for a laboratory 
to serve as a nucleus for the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
In India we are supplying valuable equipment for the new Patel Chest Institute 
in Delhi and for a workshop at the Kharagpur Institute of Technology near 
Calcutta. In Ceylon equipment is being supplied for handicrafts in secondary 
schools, to the Forest Department Research Laboratory, and to a number of 
other training and research establishments. For Burma it has been agreed to 


supply equipment for an electro-plating demonstration and training project; 
and it has been agreed in principle to supply Indonesia with teaching equipment 
for the Central Science Teaching Centre at Bandung, and for two other teaching 
training centres. 
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In addition to providing training equipment arrangements have be« 
for over 400 men and women to receive training in the United Kingdor 
arrangements include training in coal-mining, the iron and steel 
power engineering, cotton textiles, labour administration, dairy hu 
and telecommunications. 

In the field of experts the United Kingdom has so far offered to n 
services of some 120 technicians available in the area. These include suc} 
experts as engineers for large irrigation and hydro-electric projects; ed 
textile and telecommunication advisers; a pharmaceutical mission; a1 
thoracic surgery teams. Offers have also been made of the services of 
Kingdom consultants for specific projects. 

Up to now I have attempted to set out the purpose and form of the C 
Plan—to illustrate its co-operative nature and to give some idea of the ass 
which has been made available to the countries of South and South-East A 

I now turn to the question of what has happened since the Plan was lau 
and what progress has been made under it. At its meeting in Karachi in 
1952, the Consultative Committee produced a report which reviewed the p: 
made during the first year and took a peep into the future. This first 
was careful to emphasize that large-scale projects take several years befor 
are completed and that the full benefits cannot be expected until 1957 and 
wards. But the report was able to record some visible signs of progress. It 
noted that most countries of the area, as exporters of raw materials and ot! 
primary products, had benefited from the boom in prices resulting from 
war in Korea. This boom had substantially increased their export earning 
and enabled them to finance their development programmes largely from 1 
own resources. There was, however, a warning in the report that the exceptionally 
favourable conditions had come to an end. 

At the Delhi meeting last October the Consultative Committee revi 


progress during the second year of the Plan and recorded that the prices of 


raw materials and other primary products had continued to fall from tl 
boom levels. As import prices had fallen in a much lesser degree, most of the 
countries had a further adverse movement in their terms of trade. At the sam 
time the cost of living had remained at about 1951 levels and the result 

an increase in the costs of the development programmes, together with a mar} 
fall in the resources available to finance them. In such circumstances one n 
well have expected to have seen a marked reduction in the rate of expenditu 
on development. This did not, however, prove to be the case. The Commonwealt! 
members together with Indonesia and Burma in fact spent more in 195 
than in 1951-52—£429 million as compared with £345 million—and in 1953 
they expect their expenditure to increase even more to £528 million. 

In the original programmes emphasis was laid on three main fields of deve 
ment, namely: agriculture, power and communications. That emphasis rema 
but to meet changing economic conditions there have been extensive revis 
in the programmes, and it is difficult to assess in comparative terms how m 
progress has been made. There are, however, definite indications of a 
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ice in the first two years of the Plan and the programmes of the countries 

ned may be considered as having passed out of the stage of preparation 

ito that of execution. Here are a few examples of the recorded achievements 

jia irrigation works have benefited 34 million acres of land in the last 

and by these and other means food production was up by nearly five million 

yn the previous year. Pakistan has added 400,000 acres to her cultivated 

In Burma 633,000 more acres have been sown to paddy and in Ceylon 

able land is being opened up at the rate of 20,000 acres a year. Power 

ration capacity has increased. Pakistan doubled her capacity to 140,000 kw. 

India increased hers by 315,000 kw. In the industrial field new factories 

gone into production, such as the Chittaranjan locomotive factory and the 

indri fertilizer factory in Jndia; in Pakistan the cotton textile and jute textile 

justries have made rapid progress. In Nepal the first motor road linking the 

apital with Jndia has just been opened, and in /ndonesia arrangements have 
mmenced to motorize the fishing fleet. 

lo me the most encouraging figure of all is that in 1952-53 Jndia produced 

five million tons more edible grains than in the previous year, which represents 

in increase of something between 10 and 11 per cent. That is really substantial 

progress, though much remains to be done and to be done as quickly as possible. 

[he main problem which faces the Colombo Plan countries is how to keep up 


with the natural increase of the population; and only when that preliminary 


problem has been eased will it be possible to go on to the second problem which 
is the raising of the general standard of living throughout the area. 

As regards standards of living generally, it is difficult to judge whether there 
has been an improvement since the inauguration of the Colombo Plan in view 
of the absence of adequate statistics and bearing in mind that such a large 
proportion of the population lives at bare subsistence levels. It is probably true 
to say that, on the whole, standards have only been maintained and no more. 
Educational and medical facilities as well as other services are now available 
to a larger number of people than before, but on the other hand the fall of 
prices after the Korean boom has had adverse effects, and the need to mobilize 
resources for development has also affected to a certain extent standards of 
consumption. 

Gigantic as the task is which lies before them and difficult as it may be with the 
decline in external earnings it is essential that development should go on. The 
members of the Colombo Plan have recognized that the question before them 
is not ‘Can we afford to go ahead with development plans?’, but ‘Can we afford 
not to?’ It is realized that external assistance, although extremely important, 
can never be more than supplementa!. The main burden of economic develop- 
ment must, as was recognized by all those who attended the Delhi meeting, 
be borne by each individual country from its own resources. 

There can be no doubt that the Colombo Plan has succeeded in focusing 
attention on the problem of development in the area and is providing the 
necessary impetus. The meetings of the Consultative Committee have provided 
an opportunity to reach an agreed view on the economic situation on which 
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development policies can be based, and have enabled the member ¢ 
to discuss in a frank and friendly atmosphere each other’s devel 
programmes and their common problems. 

The non-Commonwealth countries are now beginning to play an inere 
active part in the Plan and can expect to derive increasing benefits hencef 
It was to make it clear that the United Kingdom was concerned in devel 
throughout South and South-East Asia, that an opportunity was taken 
to announce that the United Kingdom Government would be prepa 
consider sound economic projects put forward by non-Commonwealth c 
for financial assistance on the same conditions as apply to similar proj 
forward by Commonwealth countries. The Plan is now reaching a cruci 
The countries of the area have shown that despite the difficulties they ar 
mined to carry their programmes through. The success of their effort 
depend on three conditions. First, they must concentrate on the essent 
their programmes and must make the fullest use of al! their resources—} 


material, and financial. Secondly, they must follow sound internal p 


designed to check inflation and secure the highest possible level of savin; 
investment. Thirdly, the present flow of external financial aid must be conti: 
and, if possible, increased. 

The difficulties are formidable. As stated in the Consultative Committ 
last Report, difficulties can be a spur and a challenge, instead of a deter: 
and the Colombo Plan countries have shown that they can plan both 
and realistically, and readjust themselves to geod fortune and bad. Their cou: 
and resourcefulness have been severely tested in the last year, and the manner 
in which they have responded is perhaps the surest guarantee that the Color 
Plan will come up to, and even surpass the hopes with which it began. 


DISCUSSION 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE, K.B.E., C.M.G. (Chairman, Commonwealth Committ: 

I should like to put three questions. The lecturer mentioned in his very al 
address the need for additional external aid to the receiving countries, and h« 
gave us figures of the population involved and the upper limit of the actual year 
expenditure ; it came to about £530 million to be used in an area with a populat 
of 570 million That means rather less than one pound a head. I wonder whet! 
he could give us any indication as to whether, at the end of the six years, whi 
I understood to be the duration of this Plan, it is possible that aid will be continu 
as it has been in certain other ways, such as Lend Lease. 

I do not know whether it is fair to ask this but, if it is, could he tell us whether tl 
were any exceptional circumstances which prevented the normal release of ster 
balances to India during the past year? I had a figure in my head of something 
£35 million. The lecturer mentioned something very much smaller than that 
Possibly it is because, in spite of our very satisfactory production of steel 
17 million tons during the year—we were not able to provide the capital mate 
and so on that were needed. 

Ile mentioned that this country had helped with expert technical assistance 
the extent of 120 men. I believe that the original figure was something like 
experts who were needed in various branches, and something like 1,645 places f 
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nees to come to this country and elsewhere to help in the utilization of the capital 
rials supplied, and to improve the educational facilities and so on. The lecturer 
tioned that something like 300 to 400 trainee places had been found for men 
women in this country; could not a greater effort be made to extend those 
ilities? If one is to try to raise the standard of living of the peoples served by the 
not just to keep it level, there is a real need for a much greater effort than 
been made already. 
| think we must all agree that it is a source of tremendous pride to any of us who 
citizens of the Commonwealth, and to our allies and those other members of the 
ted Nations who have taken part in this wonderful scheme, to feel that this 
ncentrated effort is being made to improve conditions in South-East Asia. I only 
pe that the lecturer will be able to give us a ray of hope that the tempo of this will 
rease, and that there will be a reassessment of the needs, so that we have a much 
re realistic view than spending the equivalent of 19s. 6d. a head in those areas. 


rHE LECTURER: On the questioner’s first point I think that it will probably suffice 

» say that this is a six-year Plan which started in July, 1951, and which ends in 

ine, 1957- We have not yet completed the third year, and it is too early even to 
onsider what should happen after 1957. It is a matter in which this country is not 
olely concerned; it must be a matter affecting all the members of the Consultative 
Committee. The short answer is that we have not yet reached half-way, that a number 
of countries have only just joined the Plan and that they have not really begun to get 
any benefits from it. So I think it is premature to look ahead. 

On the second point, as to why the countries concerned, India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, have not drawn more heavily on their sterling balances, I do not think it is 
because we could not supply the goods; it is rather that the terms of trade after the 
Korean war were so much in their favour that in so far as development could proceed 


with other resources that were necessary—administrative and planning and every- 


thing—they could not have spent faster. I think a change will be seen in all the 
countries next year, with a rising tempo in the use of the balances. The plans that 
are at present framed require more money, but the trouble is that the terms of trade 
are not so favourable and there may be difficulty in raising the money. 

On the third point, the figures that the questioner quoted were figures covering 
assistance from all the Colombo Plan countries. I do not have the actual figures 
in my head the total number of training places for which have already been provided 
in the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, and so on, but I am quite certain that 
if they were taken pro rata the United Kingdom would be found to have done better 
than might have been supposed. Having said that, I think it is very important to 
remember that we can only provide what these countries ask us to provide. We 
have found from experience that it is rather an embarrassment to offer them, say, 
six Fellowships here, twelve vacancies there, and so on; that means that they have 
to find the persons to match the jobs. It is far easier for them to say they have some- 
body who wants a particular type of training, and for us to find it. In other words, 
what we have done is to say ‘We have a great shop window full of goods. What 
do you want?’ The pace at which we can help—and susceptibilities come into this, 
if | might make the point—depends entirely on the pace at which the requests come 
forward, and the size of them. 


MR. JAMES FOSTER: For some years I was connected with technical training in 
India, and I know some of the problems. I think our Chairman will know something 
abou* the Bevin Scheme, in which we sent :,014 boys to the United Kingdom to be 
trained, anticipating that we would absorb them at about foreman level in the factories. 
I was Regional Inspector of Training in Bombay at the time, and I had the problem 
of finding work for these boys. I agree with Mr. Symon that we can only go as fast 
as the countries can absorb these boys. In other parts of the Empire and the 
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Commonwealth we have seen the problem of training people for whom nm 
is available. It is not an easy question, and my own view is that it 
open the door by giving a man university training, returning him to his own ¢ 
and then to offer him no suitable post. I would be loath to extend the 
to fellowships until we are in a position to say: ‘Here is somebody big en 
hold the job, and here is a job big enough to hold him’. We found the utmost diff 
after training men specifically for the R.I.N., to yet them absorbed, or ever 
them petty officers’ jobs as engine-room artificers. There were not sufficient 
in commission in the Indian Navy to do it. 

I am still in engineering, and we find the same problem in this country. V 
faced with the demand ‘not for graduates in engineering, in 


is dyna 


spite of wi 


educationists would have us believe, but for working engineers who can us 
tools, an almost dying race of craftsmen. More and more people are taking up 
qualifications for which there is not sufficient demand, even in a highly organiz« 
technical country like this. I feel other countries may well learn from our experiet 


MR. C. K. TURNER HUGHES: The lecturer made one point which I tl 

was very significant. The Consultative Committee have decided that the first pr 

on the list is agriculture, and yet I notice that, as far as trainees to this country ar 
concerned, that did not appear on the list. I raise this point because I belong t 
Massey-Harris & Ferguson, and we have actually offered training facilities in 

a big way. So far we have had only one acceptance, from India. It does seem that 
those facilities should be taken up by the countries concerned. 


THE LECTURER: My only comment is that we shall be very happy to seek al 
assistance with that kind of training, but we are dependent on the requests. W 
have made it clear that training in the use and maintenance of tractors—which I thin} 
is what the questioner has in mind—is of great importance. I suppose the answer 
that tractorization has not really taken on in most of the countries in South and 
South-East Asia. 


SIR CECIL KISCH, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.S.1.: My first thought is that this is an enormous 
modern movement in which the idea of a welfare state is extended towards the creatior 
of a welfare world. These people of whom Mr. Symon has spoken have the very 
greatest need of uplift in every direction. It is not purely a movement for the benefit of 
individuals alone, because the security of the world depends on there not being 
large black spots of poverty, malnutrition and disease which might give rise t 
greater trouble than one can perhaps envisage in the present year of grace. I should 
like to know from Mr. Symon whether he thinks this is a movement which will g 
on, as I hope it will go on, for many years, because it is quite clear that the need of 
these peoples for uplift is not going to end in our lifetime, or even in the lifetime of 
anyone living to-day. 

I understand from a previous speaker, and from what Mr. Symon said, that 
a number of people have been sent over here to be trained; but training up to, say 
foreman level may not be enough. Here is an enormous scheme, in which vast sums 
of money are being spent, in which the highest quality of supervisory guidance 1s 
necessary. Under present conditions, certainly in many parts of these territories 
that can only be provided by getting people from outside. India has been brought 
to a relatively high level compared with many other of these countries—Indonesia 
and so on—but India wants all its own experts for itself. The demand there cannot 
be satisfied. 

Therefore, the idea occurred to me that it might be possible to set up a service 
which would be an international service of experts—agricultural, industrial and 
technical—who could look forward to a more or less lifelong career in this particular 
field. What deters people is the thought that after some years of strenuous work, 
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perhaps in the tropics, they may be thrown on their own resources, having reached 
an age at which it may not be easy for a man to find himself other work. If by any 
means an international service could be founded, that might be an inducement to 
people to take up this work. 

Another point that occurred to me was that here is a scheme which requires 
a very substantial amount of foreign assistance. Many of these areas have gone 
through great disturbances since the war, and their governments have not yet reached 
a pitch of stability which would give confidence to the ordinary investor. These 
countries, if they wish to attract foreign capital, not from government sources but 
from private agencies, must endeavour to give some guarantee that foreign capital 
will be safe, that the interest due will be paid regularly, and that the terms for the 
repayment of loans will be strictly carried out. It is worth considering how far, by 
such devices as bringing in financial advisers from outside, more could be achieved, 
and more confidence could be given to potential foreign lenders than is likely to be 
shown if nothing more is done than to leave the country to expect aid exclusively 
from official sources, or from internationally sponsored banks which have to take 
the risks covered more or less by the governments under whose sponsorship they 
are working. 

Mr. Symon has demonstrated most clearly the value of the scheme. I agree most 
strongly on that, as I implied by my hope that it would go on for generations so 
that one could offer long-term employment in this kind of field. I would be interested 
to know whether France is taking any interest in the matter, because Far Eastern 
countries such as Viet Nam will need a lot of reconstruction when the present 
fighting there is brought to an end. 


THE LECTURER: First, on the question of training, by and large we do not feel 
it is a good thing to bring to this country people of the foreman level—the N.C.O.s 
of industry. We are rather tending to deal with more specialized and higher forms of 
training. That is why I said in my address to you that we were concentrating, in 
this technical assistance field, on trying to develop training facilities on the spot: 
to provide teachers and so on, and to provide the equipment for training purposes 
which must come in from outside. We are doing that on an increasing scale. 

On the question of an international service, that has been under discussion for 
a good many years now. It is still under discussion. There are schemes in this country, 
as you have probably heard, for a Commonwealth specialist service, but there are 
difficulties in all such schemes. I think all I can do is give you an assurance that it is 
always under review. 

France is not as yet a member of the Colombo Plan. She has shown interest; 
so far as this country is concerned, we should welcome her participation. 


MR. G. VIVIAN DAVIES: If I might say a word on a suggested international 
organization, I would remind the lecturer that there is such an organization being 
run by the International Labour Office in Geneva to operate the Point Four Plan, 
which is being financed by America. The difficulty there, I believe, is that most of the 
assignments are on a short-term basis, for six months or twelve months, and there 
is no security of tenure or continuity of work. Most of the experts so far employed 
have been American, since the majority of financial assistance is provided by the 
United States. 


I was very interested in what the speaker from Bombay said about sending people 
over here, giving them a university education, and then bringing them back with no 
jobs to fill. I believe that is the position in Ceylon to-day. It would seem to me more 
logical to raise the standard of education gradually in the countries concerned, rather 
than pick out a few people, send them over here, give them a superior education 
and then bring them back with no suitable work to do. 

My impression of the Colombo Plan has been that there is too much waiting for 
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the countries concerned to put forward ideas which require finance 
if a team of experts could not go round these countries, survey projects 
advice to them as to where they might best ask for assistanc« 


Il am w 


MRS. M. E. HOLLAND: Technical assistance is the modern problem 
everywhere, whether it be in the United Nations or in the Cor 
though, that when we think of ‘technical’ we confine it to 
all, one can be a technician in almost any job 

In each of these spheres of development the mair 
Mr. Symon has said, that there is no incentive on the part 
aid. Perhaps they do not see the need. Many of their peo 
from us; they live in climates which are warm; they have 
probably provide them with a great deal of what the: 
their part, and they do not have the Anglo-Saxon attit 
value in work 


One of the things that does seem to me to be most important is training t 


who are going to form the governments of those countries often at the 


School of Economics and I see a great many coloured students. There ari 
Colonial scholarships, and there are a great many Indians | , young 1 
women who will perhaps later form the Civil Service in India, or who ma 
politics. I have noticed that these people are nearly always together. | feel tl 
England have been particularly known for our training of character. It 
distinguishes us in the educational sphere from almost an 

I should like to ask Mr. Symon whether some official n 
see that these people who are brought over and trained in tl 
sphere of government, which initiates the making 
should receive character training as well as tuition in tl 
\ politician is as much a technician as anyone else, althoug! 


other country in | 

could not 

extremely im] 

o! y technical 1 

Ir own particular 

t S not yet recogr 
THE LECTURER: I think I shall answer that question in a purely 

have encouraged one of the governments, the Government 

of its new administrative cadets and probationers t 


practical w 
f Pakistan, t« 

» this country to 
something about good government, and we have extended that offer to « 
ments. 

There is one other thing I should like to say at this stage. \1 
Sir Cecil Syers gave a lunch-time lecture to-day at the Royal Empire 
one of the questions which he was asked was whether he t ght 
as United Kingdom High Commissioner in Ceylon, that 
came here for training not only got the right sort of training but got thi 
atmosphere and went back as ambassadors for Britain, inst 
He said quite frankly that, as far as he was aware, that was 
| went back to my office after the meeting I asked my owr 


disting 


trom 


Singalese peo 


f the other wa 
lefinitely the cas« 

ple what the t 
about this, and I had a most encouraging answer. It was that 
unofficial survey recently to see what sort of value was obtained by trainees 
under-developed countries under various international agencies including 
Colombo Plan. Where they got this report from I do not know, but they told m« 
the result of the inquiry was to show that not only do they get the best type of tr 
under the Colombo Plan, but in the United Kingdom they get the best 
atmosphere, and when they go back to their countries they tend to get the best ) 


there had b 


MISS JUNE GIBSON: I believe that the money allotted under the Technica 
operation Scheme of the Colombo Plan has not been taken up as rapidly 
thought likely when the scheme began. Can the lecturer tell me what has beer 
to inspire requests for technical assistance and training from the Colombo | 
countries, and whether a greater effort is being made to make known to these count 
the facilities that are available in the advanced countries of the Commonwealt! 


1 
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& LECTURER: I think most good things start slowly, and this technical assistance 
started slowly. There were a good many administrative problems on both sides 
t is quite true that in the first years the rate of expenditure was not as high as 
been expected 
\s to what is being done to stimulate it, I think I told you in my address that the 
ical assistance scheme is under the direction of a Council and Bureau at Colombo 
Council for Technical Co-operation meets about once a month, and representa- 
if all the countries are present. It produces an annual report, and it has policy 
tings two or three times a year. Offers and needs are discussed in the Council and 
minated by the Bureau. I do not think anyone here need doubt that everything 
ible has been done to stimulate interest in technical assistance and to let the 
ymbo Plan countries know what is available and how they can set about getting it 


F. W. A. CARPENTER: I am afraid that I must rather contradict the lecturer on 
question of the wish of these countries to take technical advice. (I am now 
rring to that word in the scientific and engineering sense.) I have just made a rapid 
round a portion of India and Pakistan. I have been to two of their major projects, 
ne of which the speaker mentioned, and without fear of contradiction I can advise 
that if they were to ask for engineering technicians for both those works the 
production and general efficiency could certainly be increased by 25 per cent. | think 
in India and Pakistan it is national pride that prevents them from doing so. Frankly, 
| think at the moment they will not ask for anything, and so they will not get it. 

rHE LECTURER: Might I be very impolite and re-contradict that? I too have just been 
to Chittaranjan. | offered to meet a request for technical assistance from this country 
and that offer—for 13 men—has been accepted. I am just about to become chairman 
of the selection board to select people to go out to the Chittaranjan works to fill 
these posts. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I feel, after the admirable exposition of the principles and 
mechanics of the Colombo Plan by Mr. Symon, and the very stimulating discussion 
it called forth, that it is not necessary for me to enter into any further discussion, 
ut I should like to finish up by reminding you of three reasons why the Colombo 
Plan is of such importance. 

The first is the reason that Mr. Symon himself gave, that there is a moral obligation 
which can only be fulfilled by some such plan. It is, as he put it, also in keeping with 
the British tradition and the traditions of other nations of the Commonwealth. But 
venevolence alone is very seldom adequate support for international action, and it is 
inlikely that the Colombo Plan would be sustained if benevolent considerations 
were not supported by two more material factors. 

First, to us in this country, as a nation of manufacturers, the prosperity of the 
rest of the world is of vital importance, and therefore it is essential to assist in the 
leVve lopment of less dev eloped parts of the world. The second material consideration 
is that the major problem in modern times is to support those nations that are doing 
their best to resist Communist infiltration. I do not mean that if you pour money 
into a country you prevent the growth of Communism. All experience is against 
that view. Nevertheless in some of the countries concerned, middle-class unemploy- 
ment is a major trouble, and there is nothing that tends more towards the growth of 
Communism than to have middle classes for whom you cannot find jobs. That is 
particularly so in India to-day. The only cure for that is development znd indus- 
trialization. So in that way one of the aims of the Colombo Plan is, in effect, 
to counter the danger of Communism. 

Those three considerations link up with one other point. We have a great deal 
of international co-operation in talking, but not so much international co-operation 
in action. The Colombo Plan is a very remarkable experiment in that direction. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation ; and, another having 
been accorded to the Chairman, the meeting ended. 





DODO AND THE PHENIX: 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 
SINCE THE WAR 


A paper by 
ROBIN DARWIN, C.B.E., Hon.A.R.C.A.., 


Principal, Royal College of Art, read to the Soctety 


on Wednesday, 20th Fanuary, 1954, with Sir 
Griffith Williams, K.B.E., C.B., a member of the 


Council of the Society, in the Chat 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is a very great pleasure to me to take the chair for 
friend Robin Darwin. In another place I had a pretty intimate connection wit 
Royal College of Art ever since 1936 when it got its new Constitution, and | 
long since reached the conclusion that there are four qualities which are indispens 
to a Principal of the Royal College of Art. The first is the most astonishing pl! 
stamina: when I tell you that, owing to the extraordinary ideas of our predecess 
it takes about ten minutes to walk from one end of the College to the other 
open air, exposed to the wind, rain and snow, you will see that you have to be 
of some strength to face the job. Secondly, you have to be a good administr 
because you are running, after all, the greatest college of industrial design 
world. And, thirdly, you have to have courage: courage to face not only the leoy 
of the Ministry of Education but the man-eating tigers of the Ministry of Works 
and that, I can assure you, is no mean task. Then, fourthly, but a very long way 
and perhaps not nearly so essential as the others, is the need to be an artist. If y 
cannot get that you have to do without it, but by some surprising dispensat f 
providence in this case we have got not only the first three but very predominant 
the last, and therefore I can imagine nobody more capable of running the R 
College of Art, and certainly no one more capable of talking about it, than my f1 
Robin Darwin. With that I shall ask him to read his paper to you 


The following paper was then read : 
amc PAPER 


I have a friend who some years ago, when he was young, went to study paintit 
in Paris in the atelier of a world famous painter. One day a very large cai 
arrived, followed on the next day by the Master himself. Thereafter for a 
night or more he attended regularly. First he would simply stand and stare fix 
at this vast and empty canvas in unrelenting silence. Then he began to mix 
paints. . .. The expectancy amongst his pupils, as these preparations contit 
increased till it was hardly bearable. No-one could work or dared to sp 
Finally, when the tension had reached breaking point, the Master select 
a large and pliant brush and with a gesture of heroic self-sacrifice advan: 
toward the canvas and signed his name in very large pink letters in the bott 
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51 
t hand corner. Exhausted by this performance, he left the studio and was 
seen again before my friend returned home some three weeks later. 

\t the beginning of this month I found myself in a not dissimilar situation. 

id made a like gesture of self-committal by telling the Secretary of this 
ciety the title of my address before I had written it. This was dangerous 
ugh in any case, but the actual title I chose—‘The Dodo and the Phenix’— 
le it doubly so, for when applied to the recent development of the Royal 

‘ollege of Art it almost invited a construction being placed upon it which was 

far from my intention. Now that I have to speak to it and to justify it I hope 

I can do so with all honesty, but without inflicting unfair criticism or showing 

undue complacency. 

One more word about the title. It will not escape the attention of keen 
ornithologists, and quite ordinary persons besides, that the Dodo is, or at any 
rate was, a real bird, whereas the Phoenix was never more than a fantasy of the 
imagination. It may well be that in my enthusiasm for the College as it has risen 
from its ashes I ascribe an equally mythical importance to it. If so, I hope I may 
be forgiven. But I do sincerely believe that just as the Dodo and Pheenix are not 
only different in species but in kind, so has the Royal College of Art changed 
in a like manner during the last few years. I want to point to the contrast between 
the old College and the new, not, as I have said, from any complacent or critical 
motives, but rather in order to emphasize certain principles of academic 
administration, whose application has made this change possible. First then I 
will tell you one or two stories of my experience during my first week at the 
College almost exactly six years ago, which I think illustrate some aspects of 
these principles. 

January the 1st, 1948, broke wet and cold, and as I walked up Exhibition 
Road the rain came sluicing down from the Park into my face. All the ‘Happy 
New Years’ and good wishes of the night before were forgotten, and I was filled 
with a feeling almost akin to panic, for I did not know the College and the 
College did not know me. I pushed open the door and entered the hall of the 
main building. It is by any account a depressing place, though I have since come 
to love it, but it was more depressing then than it is now, for it was painted—as 
I was soon to find every wall of the College was painted—with the deadliest and 
most institutional grey paint that the Ministry of Works could devise. It was 
as dismal as it was deserted. On the second floor, however, I found a sign of life, 
for in the room which is now my secretary’s there were two aged stewards 
playing a game of shove ha’penny. (In parenthesis I am glad to say that they 
are playing still, though now in a different building.) I went into my room which 
was, of course, coloured the same cold grey, and there on my desk I saw an 
oblong green book. Taking it up with interest I found it was called an Attendance 


ook, and when I enquired its purpose from the senior steward he told me 


respectfully but sorrowfully that I was expected to enter daily my times of 


arrival and departure in it. I threw it into the waste paper basket. A week later 
on going into the office next door, and disturbing another game of shove 
ha’penny, I saw this same green book had been retrieved and on opening it I 
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discovered that my times of arrival and departure had indeed been duly 

every day by the steward on instructions from the junior clerk attach 

College by the Ministry of Education. I shall draw a veil over what happen t! 
This incident recalled to me another which had occurred some thre« 

previously, soon after my appointment. My letter of acceptance ha 

followed up by one from the Chief Establishments Officer in the M 

welcoming me in the first paragraph but, in the second, pointing out 

leave allowance for an officer—note the word—for an officer of my rank 

many days in the year. On that occasion I took the bull by the horns, fo 

not yet severed my connection with Durham University, and said that eit I 

letter must be withdrawn or my acceptance of the appointment would | 

Ministry replied with a phrase of such felicity that I have never forgott 

they said that though the strict leave allowance was as stated, they hop 

should feel at full liberty to move as freely in the world of art and desig 

desired. That had been my first brush with officialdom, and I thought that 


1 


won. But, as I finally tore that attendance book in half, I recalled this i 
and realized that I had been unduly confident. There are two morals to this 
The first is that no battle with the Government is ever finally won, and tl 
price of freedom is indeed perpetual vigilance. The second is a financial 
From the moment the two tattered halves of that little green book fell 
ground, all members of the teaching staff have been free to come and go 
choose, and none has ever been insulted with a leave allowance. The res 
course, has been that everyone has worked far longer hours than th 
been paid to do, and the practical rewards thus gained must over the 
years be worth many thousands of pounds 

My next story concerns the entrance examination, which started thr 
after I took over. The particular party which I joined was attended 
Professor of the School concerned, the Visitor to that School, and a met 
H.M. Inspectorate. As the party moved from portfolio to portfolio, I wat 
with growing astcnishment the Professor, one of the great scholars of Eu 
deferring to the Visitor and to the Inspector on the selection of the stu 
whom he was to teach for the next three years. I must in fairness add that 1 
all a most friendly affair, and I doubt if there was any real disagreement 
Visitor himself was a most distinguished person and no-one could ha\ 
more co-operative than the Inspector. Nevertheless, the principle involved 
so important that by lunch time I[ could contain myself no longer and, gath 
round me the three or four Visitors, I said that in future the College must di 
for itself the students it would recruit, and that, while we should listen 
interest and respect to anything which others outside the College might hay 
say, our views must prevail. I rashly added, I remember, that where a male a! 
female candidate appeared to have comparable.merits I should like the form 
to be given preference. Unfortunately, the Inspector happened, through no fault 
of her own, to be of the latter sex, and the silence that followed my little sp: 


was broken only by a gasp which brought the plaster flaking from the 


Without a word she turned upon her heel and strode to the nearest telepno! 
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e time the Chief Inspector for Art arrived hot foot from Curzon Street, 
was he whom she had summoned, the Visitors had, not unnaturally, left 
uilding, and the Inspector was glowering from afar upon the happy bands 
e Professors and their assistants who were for the first time enjoying the 
ttered choice of the candidates presented to them. As usual, Mr. Dickey 
iled the situation with tact and discretion, and I am happy to say that I have 
uined close friends with the Inspector and with the Visitors, all of whom 
since been unremitting in assisting the College in any way possible. But 

m still happier to say also that never since that day has any candidate been 

ruited to the College, nor any student been given his Diploma, except upon 

sole decision of the teaching members of the College. And I feel tolerably 
confident that this pivotal condition of academic freedom will now always be 
presery ed. 

My third story concerns the Council of the College. Incidentally, they had 
not, so far as I am aware, been consulted on the new principal who was to 
serve them, and I had not been consulted on some of the new members who 

ined it at the same time as | was appointed; and even if it was then only an 
Advisory Council, you may think, as I did, that this was strange. At that first 
meeting, when we were all very interested to see one another I thought it wise 
to come armed with the Council’s Terms of Reference, one of which concerned 
finance and the preparation of estimates. I had not been able myself to find 
any estimates, and I was interested therefore to ask how they had been prepared 
and what the Council deliberations on the subject had been. Imagine my astonish- 
ment therefore to find that not one member—and some had served since the 
Council was established in 1937—could recollect ever having seen his terms 
of reference, and none had the least notion of his responsibility in respect of 
finance. When one considers how money must be the main pivot of every enter- 
prise, this remarkable situation goes far to explain the College’s state of physical 
neglect. 

Finally I will tell one more story, dating not this time from that first momentous 
week in which I learnt so much but from the previous month when I had been 
kindly asked by my predecessor to join him at tea in his office and meet all 
members of the staff. Some of these I knew but others I did not, and so it was 
natural for me to ask my acquaintances the names of those I had not met before. 
l'ime and again they had to reply in embarrassment that they were as uninformed 
as | was. Here in fact was a staff of not more than thirty or forty artists, some 
whom had never met before, and many of whom only knew their colleagues 
»y sight. This was not their fault at all, for there was nowhere in the College 
where they could meet, get to know one another, and discuss their problems. 
You may not believe this, but I assure you it is a fact, and consequently I came 
to the conclusion on that December afternoon that, though it might be untactful 
to press the point too soon, the establishment of a Senior Common Room 
would in the long run do more than anything else to promote the new College 


which I was determined to see rising from the ashes of the old. Events have 


proved that conclusion to have been correct. 
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I shall skim lightly over my other early experiences. Everyone must 
now of the scandalous lack of equipment and accommodation which | 
This had been so serious in Rothenstein’s day that, as he was later t 
in his memoirs, he decided at the outset of his office that it made any 
vocational training impossible. In the intervening years the situation ha 
from bad to worse, largely of course as the result of the war. None t 
it was a shock to find stamped on the drawing desks the date 1870, 
Morrison shelters doing duty for printing tables in the Textile Dep 
to find only one sewing machine in the Dress Section, and much of the 
equipment dating from the early nineteenth century and useful only to the G 
Museum, to which, as far as I remember, it was subsequently offere 
were no drawing offices anywhere in the College, and only tw 
for the whole School of Design; nor was there a lecture theatre. The: 
virtually no records of any sort, no paintings or other works by former st 
and barely any of those memorial accretions which dignify a college, ever 
sometimes they embarrass it, and which one would certainly look to | 
one over a hundred years old. 

Elsewhere I have described the College as inhabiting an heterog 
collection of shacks and mansions. But in 1948 it was still worse, for it 
shacks and no mansions. Indeed, all its buildings had been condemn 
a Government Committee as long ago as 1911 as ‘unworthy of a natio 
establishment’. The Students’ Common Room, as many of you will rem 
was housed in a tin drill-hall, dating I believe from the South African War 
which could not have survived for a moment the most cursory glance of a sanita 
inspector. It may be interesting to record in parenthesis that this Cor 
Room had before the First World War been given direct to the students by 
energetic Permanent Secretary to the Board of Education of that tim 
reference to the then principal, and so had grown up a tradition of separati 
between the students and the management of the College which was px 
the most disquieting feature in the whole organization when I took ove 

The situation as regards staff was no better. A single secretary ser 
whole of the College, including the Principal. The ratio of staff to sti 
in terms of teaching to learning hours was one to thirty-four, a figuré 
since condemned for primary schools and totally inadequate for the vari 
highly technical subjects which the College was expected to teach to the 
standards. The usual ratio in universities is one to ten, or less. Nor w 
conditions under which the staff worked any more satisfactory. The Profess 
to whom I have already referred as one of the great scholars of Europ 


paid barely more than what is now a technical craftsman’s salary, and 


t 


after more than forty years of service without a pension. Yet under thes 
conditions the staff served the College with a patience and devotion w! 
has never ceased to astonish me. But perhaps I make a mistake when I speak 
of their service to the College, for in fact I think they served the students and 
the College claimed little allegiance. How could it? For the College had ceased 
to exist. There were students and a staff to teach them, there were buildings 
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it had any number of well-wishers, up and down the country and within 

linistry of Education, who thought that wishing well was sufficient. And 

and here I come to the heart of the argument I| shall develop later on—the 

ge as a living organism, as something distinct from and more important 

the individuals temporarily upon its roll, the College was dead—dead 
Dodo. 

How had this come to pass? Who or what was responsible? Well, I do not 
think anyone individually was to blame. Certainly my predecessor, Percy Jowett, 
was not, for no one struggled more than he did, and I often feel that he has 

r been accorded the praise which is his due for holding the College together 
throughout the war, and for shepherding its remains back to London at its close. 
No one, I think, can have had a more disappointing and less rewarding tenure 
of office in the whole of its long history than did he. Nor I think can one blame 


individual officials in the Ministry of Education. Government offices are by 


nature conservative and slow to move, and if recommendations made nearly 
forty years before had not been implemented it is only fair to remember that 
two world wars had intervened, besides the biggest slump the country had ever 
experienced, If the College was still run on much the same lines that it had been 
running on for more than a century, if it had survived a greater number of 
committees of inquiry than almost any other institution in the country, if it 
still obtained all and more than all the students which it needed, and from 
a few at least secured some very good results, there was no urgent need to change. 
Besides, no one could claim then or should claim now that the College ought 
to have taken a high place in precedence amongst the vast problems which con- 
fronted the Ministry of Education at the close of the war in implementing the 
1944 Education Act, and in providing for the expansion of the schools of general 
education which this Act and the war made so imperatively necessary. 

And yet, if no individual should be criticized, collectively the Ministry of 
Education must be a little to blame for allowing a tradition to be established 
over the years under which no educational establishment could possibly have 
prospered. It had allowed the College to become just another department of 
a government office, to be subject to all the minute rules and regulations which 
no doubt are proper to the Civil Service and are framed for the jobs which the 
Civil Service has to do, but which were wholly inappropriate to a teaching 
institution with different obligations, a different tempo and different ideals. 
Moreover, it necessarily fell for the most part to junior officers in the Government 
to apply these petty rules as rigidly and as virtuously as is their wont, and so, 
although there was no doubt sympathy for the College on a higher level, and 
even some interest in its work upon occasions, there was also, I think, a lack of 
mutual confidence, and a feeling of antagonism tended to prevail. 

Now, you may well think that it is hardly in the best of taste to speak to you 
as I have done so far, while there sits beside me in the chair someone who until 
this year was one of the most distinguished Civil Servants in the country, and who 
served the Ministry of Education throughout the period of which I have spoken; 
someone moreover whom I delight to call a friend. But I hope Sir Griffith 
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Williams will forgive me, because, as I have said, the seeds of the College’s 

were planted very long before his time; besides I want now to turn the 

it were, and tell you what he and his colleagues in the Ministry did on 
were convinced that the College could only be saved by drastic action. T] 

was perhaps a little slow in shaking itself, but once fully aroused it made mo 


ample amends for what had happened whilst it had been sleeping. It is 1 


modesty on my part when I tell you that the developments which hay 
place at the College have been almost wholly due to the foresight, generosi 
faith which has been shown by senior members of the Ministry in helpi 
Council and myself to reorganize the College. I could mention man 
together with that of Sir Griffiths Williams: Sir John Maud, until recent 
Permanent Secretary, Sir Cecil Dawes, its Chief Legal Adviser, Mr. Bra 
amongst many others not least that stern Account General, Mr. Pearson 
bark, righteous and sustained, contrasts so strongly with the gentle nips 
which he is wont to greet his friends about this time of year. Especially I s! 
mention, and so also record in the proceedings of the Society, the nar 
Mr. Maxwell Hyslop who, six years ago, was recovering from a severe and 
longed illness and was accordingly put on light duty. As far as I remember h« 
given the responsibility within the Ministry of Education of looking after W 
Agriculture and the Royal College of Art. Somehow he survived. 

It was then with Mr. Maxwell Hyslop that I discussed what appeared t 
to be the basic conditions under which any educational institution must 
if it is to prosper, and it fell largely to him to persuade those others withi: 
own department to accept the results of my conclusions, and to implet 
them. This he did with a tenacity and good humour which I shall al 
remember with admiration and affection. Since I am quite sure that any su 
which the College has latterly enjoyed flows directly from the eventual sat 
faction of those basic conditions, it may be of slight interest to those who rur 
institutions which as yet do not enjoy a comparable freedom if I now chang: 
anecdotal character of this address and tell you briefly what I believe thos 
conditions to be. 

First, then, I believe that any educational institution, and here I speak onl) 
of its teaching members, must have the unfettered right to select its ow: 
students, to devise its own methods of teaching those students and 
opportunity to implement them. It must have the right to frame its 
examinations and to examine its students without influence or interference 
from others outside its membership, and equally to grant its own awards 
This is to say that an educational institution, if it is to discharge work 
an advanced character, must be accorded full academic freedom and m 
itself be prepared to accept full academic responsibility. This of course is 
simple than it sounds, and has far reaching implications in_ int 
administration. 

Of course, examples will spring to the minds of many of you of institutions 
which do not enjoy this measure of freedom and yet which survive and do mu 
useful work. There are, for example, the university Colleges and other instit 
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tions which work for the external degrees of London University, and there are 
architectural schools which have not earned the right to give their own awards 
and are still tied to the friendly apron strings of the R.I.B.A. Last but not least, 


there are all the art schools up and down the country whose training is so closely 


ontrolled by the demands of the national art examinations. All these do fine and 

ful work, but their inability to set their own standards and to grant their own 
swards must I think detract a little from their organic vitality. Certainly it tends 
to inhibit excitement and rivalry in the development of educational technique. 

lhe second essential set of rights for an educational institution concerns the 
staff. The teaching members of the institution must alone have the right to select 
their own colleagues, though it is proper that the appointments should be 
subject to confirmation by the governing body. It must equally determine 
the conditions under which they will work and be responsible for their control, 
subject to Council’s approval. 

Chirdly, the institution, Council, Principal and staff in their proper degree 
must share the broadest possible responsibility for finance, consistent with the 
use of public funds. This, I think, goes without saying, but I would emphasize 
especially the need to preserve this freedom of action within, of course, an 
agreed budgetary total, wherever financial implications are seen clearly to affect 
teaching method. This is particularly important where art and design are con- 
cerned, since the layman has a constant and irresistible temptation to believe 
that he knows at least as much, if not more, of these subjects than the professional. 

In the fourth place, I should perhaps say something of the role of the Principal. 
I think personally that his duties should be rather less than is commonly supposed. 
He should, of course, be responsible for laying down the broad lines of policy in 
conjunction with his Council. He should also provide a general and if possible 
equal inspiration to all the departments within his care. And he has, of course, 
the special duty of co-ordinating his departments, since only he is in a position 
to view them as a father views all his children. But beyond this I think that 
the Principal’s responsibilities are chiefly to support his staff and to act as a 
guardian and a watchdog of their freedom. This means, of course, that to all his 
heads of departments he must accord the latitude he demands from his Council, 
and his Council demand from those who ultimately support the College financially. 
No Principal should be afraid of his position, but he must be afraid of interfering 
with the rights of his staff as regards their own students and the running of their 
own departments. Just as he has the right to appoint, so, subject to contractual 
obligations, has he the right to dismiss, but he has not in my view the right to 
criticize unduly. On the other hand, he must accept full and complete 
responsibility for all that goes on in those departments, and this constitutes the 
paradox of his position. 

hen perhaps I may be permitted to say a word about the responsibilities of 
the Council or governing body of an advanced teaching institution. It must in 
truth be a governing body, but its relationship to the Principal should be the 
same as the latter’s relationship to his staff. Members have the right to know 
everything that is going on and the duty to assure themselves to their satisfaction 
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that it is going well. On the other hand, however much they may grill an 
the Principal, it is their duty in the last resort to support or to dismiss | 


just as the Government, or whatever body has the last financial wor 
eschew interference in purely academic matters, so should members of ( 
show a like self-restraint. Since I am speaking, of course, with special ref 
the Royal College of Art, I might add in parenthesis that my Council ha 
been a model of decorum in this and all respects. It has never even bul 
unduly. . . . Individually and collectively members have associated ther 
with every development—indeed, without them no development woul 
proved possible, and they have taken the closest and most friendly int 
every aspect of college life. But equally they have known their place an 
never trespassed below stairs. As a result they have proved year after 
abiding source of strength and consolation, and I hope that the meals 
have been served up to them from the nether regions have at least 
lacking in flavour or variety. 

Now you will say that while I have agreed that the State, the Council a 
Principal have each certain clearly recognized responsibilities, I have sugg 
that none should exercise them. To whom then should it fall to run a comy 
teaching institution like the Royal College? I have no hesitation in answering 
that this is the responsibility of members of the teaching staff themsel 
Herein must lie the real power and vitality—and if the power is not real, the 
vitality will not spark. We in the College, in common with many universit 
call this ultimate growing point the Academic Board. It consists of 
professors and senior staff, together with a nominee of each of their depart 
ments and a further number of staff elected annually by their colleagues. The 
body thus composed is the final arbiter in all academic and disciplinary 
matters and decides general policy. This, then, is the source from which the 
whole strength of the College stems; its views are ultimately the deciding factor 
on any major issue, and the Principal and the Council are by consent subj 
to its will in the same way as the Prime Minister and the Government are subject 
to Parliament. I doubt whether members of Council or members of the Acad 
Board necessarily appreciate their interdependence as clearly as I do, standing 
on the bridge that links them; the latter is only five years old, and so indeed is t! 
Council in its present form, and their mutual relationship is but loosely defined 
None the less, it is a fact that the ultimate responsibility for the College has 
been in effect delegated to the teaching staff on a constitutional basis, and this, 
I am convinced, is the explanation of its present prosperity. Likewise, it is by 
far the most important administrative feature distinguishing the new Colleg 
from the old, and if as I believe, this delegation of authority gives some assurance 
of its future, it is my excuse for comparing the present College to the Pheniy 
which is by legend immortal. 

I have told you something of the conditions which I believe should obtain 
in a seat of advanced learning if it is to prosper, and of the roles which various 
officials should play. I have said nothing at all original or profound for I have 
merely recalled in very simple terms the principles which have been hallowed 
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from time immemorial in our older universities, and have been adapted for their 
individual use by our new ones. Contrary to general belief I think these 
principles can be applied in due measure in fairly small organizations as well as 
in very large ones. They may have been worth emphasizing, therefore, because 
of the number of schools and colleges which one sees in this and other countries 
where this is not done, and where the institutions so obviously suffer as a result. 

l’o me it has been extraordinary to see how, in the last five years, the generous 
attitude shown to the College by the Ministry of Education has borne fruit. 
It has borne fruit not only in the quantity and quality of its work and in its 
expanding range, but also in the mutual relationship which has developed 
between the two organizations. I remember once quoting to the late Minister 
an aphorism of Samuel Butler to the effect that a man first quarrels with his 
father nine months before he is born, when he first decides to set up a separate 
establishment of his own. I told Mr. Tomlinson that in this case at least Samuel 
Butler was proved wrong, for as soon as the College was released from its bondage 
and set up as an independent national college all quarrels were set aside. I might 
have quoted another of Butler’s sayings, that ‘those who never had a father 
can at any rate never know the sweets of losing one. ‘To most men the death 
of a father means a new lease of life’. At least I can add now that if we have 
lost a father we have found a friend, and so I should like to give any encourage- 
ment I can to my colleagues in other colleges of art who feel tempted to indulge 
in the gentle art of parricide. 

I feel that I should now conclude this somewhat formless address by telling 
you something of the College as it is to-day. Although, as I have said, it is still 
scattered over a square mile of South Kensington, which makes life very difficult 
in many practical respects, none the less the various schools of the College 
are now accommodated and equipped on a scale which I have not seen equalled 
in Europe or across the Atlantic. This has enabled us to provide a reasonable 
standard of professional training which industry has not been slow to recognize. 
Whereas once the entry of a single student into industry was celebrated in the 
annual report to the Minister as a success, we now place every student from the 
design schools, between forty and fifty in all, in good positions without difficulty, 
except of course those few who, because of marriage or some other human 
frailty or indulgence, are prevented from working in this way. This is, I suppose, 
quite an achievement in five years, but I doubt if any of the teaching staff who 
have been responsible for this result and have worked so hard to achieve it 
would regard it with any self-complacence. I think that they would agree with 


me that their prime contribution had been to create an atmosphere in which 
enthusiasm could germinate, and the conditions in which that enthusiasm could 
be translated into practical effect, and that for the rest their departments had been 
borne along on the irresistible tide of student vitality when channelled but 
unchecked. From my personal position on the bank I would add, however, 
that I believe that one of the reasons why the work of the College has matured 
greatly in the last few years is because so little distinction is in fact drawn between 


staff and students. This is a claim easy to make, but I think in our case it is 
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justified by the number of commissions of all kinds which staff and stu 
combine to discharge together. An obvious example, which I hope many o 
will remember, is the Lion and Unicorn Pavilion in the South Bank Exhil 
of two years ago, which was the joint production of three professors aided by 
forty or fifty students. This set the pace, as it were, and the same patter: 
since been developed in every design department of the College. 
Comparable, too, perhaps, is another pattern which is developing, th 
bringing in outside designers and consultants to work in the College and to 
discharge some of the requests which come to it. A striking example of th 
of course, the great commission to make the ten nave windows for the 
Coventry Cathedral. This commission came to the College and not to indivi 
designers, and it is the College which has been responsible for selecting 
three artists for the work, one a member of its staff and the other two 1 
who have recently left it and are now in private practice. Another example is the 
invitation which also came to the College to decorate the interior and design t! 
manifold and complex fittings for a large London house which is being 
converted into the federation headquarters of an important industry. Owing t 
other commitments on our hands at the time we were not able to undertake this 
wholly on our own, and I accordingly selected an outside architect to be th 
consultant and chief designer of the work, asking only that the maximum 
should be rade of student talent and of the College’s technical facilities 


use 


working out the details of the job. This is really only an extension of the practi 
which we have long followed, of inviting well-known artists and painters to mak 
use of the lithographic and etching facilities that we have in the School 
Engraving and to work alongside the students in preparing and printing their 
stones and plates. Most of you, of course, will know of the interesting series 
Coronation lithographs produced in this way, some by members of the staff 
some by students, and others by distinguished outside artists, a venture whic! 
has proved profitable to the College in many ways. Recently again one of the 
most famous painters in England asked to be allowed to come to the Colleg 
to learn about stained glass; and, as perhaps some of you know, all the pictur 
in Mr. Francis Bacon’s recent exhibitions have been painted in our studios 
There is, of course, an important educational aspect in this developing patt 
Most, indeed all, educational establishments suffer from time to time from tl 
inability to secure for themselves that refreshment and reinvigoration which 


appointment of new staff provides, without being forced to exercise undu 


severity on those already on the establishment. By bringing in outsiders to work 
with us, however, the difficulty can to some extent be lessened, for in this 
way we can attract to the College many interesting minds with which it is of the 
greatest advantage to staff and students alike to work intimately for a while; and 
it is, of course, no less a delight and a stimulus to have such people as super- 
numerary members of our Senior Common Room. In the latter context it may 
be worth while saying, too, that since it was founded nearly three years ago the 
Senior Common Room has pursued a policy of including among its membership 
a body of what we term—sometimes with justice—‘extraordinary’ members, t 
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say, artists, designers, poets and critics, who have no direct connection with 

College, but who are making a lively contribution to the esthetic life of the 
country and whose point of view is in step with our own. In this and in other 
ways we are not only refreshing ourselves but also I think securing an ever- 
widening interest and support for the work which we are trying to do. 
[here is also another aspect of our work which I should like briefly to mention, 
since I believe it has some educational significance. This is the development of 
teaching by means of production. Five years ago the College decided that its 
primary object was to train designers and not craftsmen, and this policy 
inevitably carried with it the need to create, within each school, production 
units or means of production of one sort or another, so that students could see 
their designs made up without spending an inordinate amount of time in making 
them themselves. Of these, the most important is the production unit in the 
Furniture Section in the School of Wood, Metals and Plastics. ‘This unit, which 
makes protoypes for industry and furniture for the College and its clients, has 
shown itself to be one of the most significant instruments of training employed. 
So, too, there are similar units in the Engineering Section of the same depart- 
ment, in the School of Silversmithing and Jewellery, and, on a slightly larger 
scale, in the two departments of the School of Textiles. The School of Ceramics 
largely uses the facilities provided by industry itself as a similar instrument, and 
in the School of Interior Design the increasingly frequent exhibitions of the 
College and the discharge of other commissions fulfil a like function in 
large measure. So, too, does ARK, the journal of the College, in relation to the 
School of Graphic Design, since, although its editorial policy and executive 
control remain wholly a student responsibility, its production naturally falls to 
the specialist typographers and illustrators who are training in that School. 

A small press, to be known as the Lion and Unicorn Press, which we have 
just started, will prove valuable in the same way. This press has already issued 
limited editions of three small books. Two more are in preparation now, and 
its future is being closely and sympathetically watched by various important 
people in the publishing business for whom it may, I think, one day provide a 
useful pilot service. 

Since I have mentioned ARK, I should like to tell you of the growing reputa- 
tion which this journal enjoys in the U.S.A. and in Canada. During a recent 
stay there this autumn I did not visit, I think, a single institution connected 
with the arts or architecture which did not already subscribe to it, and as a direct 
result the College has in the last two or three years gained a reputation on that 


side of the Atlantic which it certainly never enjoyed before. This is an impressive 


example of how the students themselves, working quite independently, have 


advanced the prestige of the College, and I naturally feel greatly in the debt of 
those who started the journal and those who are now running it with such 
success. Its circulation is now nearing three thousand, and as well as in America 
it has subscribers in very nearly every country in the world. Recently a copy was 
even seen in Moscow. 

Apart from its activities under the general headings of teaching and production, 
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the College aims to make some contribution to research. This is a word 
tends to be a little overplayed these days, and in its pure form rarely apy 
art and design. On the other hand there are certain avenues in which it car 
and we have recently initiated a programme of pure research into colou 
metals and their prevention from corrosion which is rousing very consi 
interest in certain industries, and which we hope will have some permane: 
and at the same time enrich the College. We have also taken out a nur 
provisional patents on inventions of a more mechanical character. I) 
respects our work coming under the general heading of research should 
properly, I think, be called ‘ development’, and here there is a lot tl 
institution of our kind, having close links with industry and with the cent 
research started by industry, can do which is useful. I have in mind parti: 
the application of many contemporary techniques to a large range of dex 
processes used by the pottery industry, and others in the textile indust 
considerable amount of work also remains to be done, I believe, in con1 
with coinage and stamp design, if this country’s earlier reputation in thes 
is to be retrieved. Finally I may add that the College a few weeks ag 
approached by a prominent engineering firm with a view to combining with 1 
to undertake a substantial programme of development which may, I hops 
to some interesting results. 

It is evident, of course, that this changing emphasis in the work of the Co 
which I foresee developing in the coming years, raises problems of tl 
importance which must be handled with extreme 


delicacy and discr 
Neither the Council nor I underestimate them. The 


College must, where 
possible, avoid antagonizing professional artists and designers by securir 
its members, whether student or staff, an undue proportion of the commiss 
which may be available, nor must the College run the risk of unduly favo 
one firm in industry at the expense of others, although occasional criticis 
this score is not a bad testimonial. Above all, the College must avoi 
suggestion that it is making use of public funds or of student labour to und 
competitors. Some such criticism was, of course, heard in connection wit! 
commission to design and make the windows for Coventry Cathedral. But 


was allayed when the very careful regulations we had made for its discharge 


made known. Twenty-five years ago, when the Bauhaus was similarly pl 
it overcame these difficulties by charging slightly more than professional 1 


for undertaking commissions, and we ourselves hope in due course to be it 
position to do likewise. Of course we also intend to abide strictly by 
principle not to accept any work unless it has in our view positive educati 
or development value, and unless it can be discharged with integrity in acc 
ance with those high canons of design which the College endeavours to set 

I think I have said enough in this lecture to show you that if one peers int 
the future one can discern the College developing into a unique institutio 
with responsibilities to the community very different from those discharged 
by a normal art school; an institution playing many roles and gathering to itself 
through its own internal vitality many of the best creative brains in the country 
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providing them with the facilities for their work. This, then, is what I meant 
earlier on in this paper when I spoke of the College as a living organism, as 
something distinct from and more important than the individuals temporarily 
upon its roll. 

When I was a small boy I had, as I think, the good fortune to be brought up at 
Cambridge, and when my family ceased to live there I used still to spend most 
f the holidays with great-aunts and uncles who were connected with the 
university in one way or another. Sometimes the term was up, and the town 
would be flooded with undergraduates and impassable for bicycles; but more 
often than not I was there in the vacations and though it was then less lively and 
there were fewer festivities I do not think it ever occurred to me to think that 
it was less alive. As I came back on a winter’s evening from children’s parties 
through the great court of Trinity or through King’s, the windows of the chapel 
would still be glowing from the candles lit for Evensong, with lights twinkling in 
the fellows’ rooms upon all sides. The power that has kept them shining day 
in, day out, for six centuries and more, depends on the deep impulse which 
makes mature men come together in one place and associate with one another in 
learning and research, and in the common pursuit of ideas more important than 
themselves. And just because these ideas are transcendent, most true scholars 
feel intuitively the need to impart them to a younger generation and find refresh- 
ment and inspiration in so doing. This is the spirit which hallows all universities 
and gives to them their timeless traditions, and I believe something of 
this spirit has begun to move within the Royal College of Art. Nor am I alone 
in thinking this, for let me end my paper by quoting to you the opening 
paragraphs of a contribution from the current number of ARK, called ‘Notes 
for a Film on the Royal College of Art’, by a College student who already has 
several films to his credit. 

‘College! What do you think of first? Straight away—what’s the first thing 
to enter your head? Bear it in mind, because I'll ask you the same question 
later on. 

‘Meanwhile, about this film: not a straight, dull exposition of the schools and 
departments of College; not a Day in the Life of a College Student; not an 
idealized version of dreams-come-true; not a burlesque—but an imaginative 
presentation of College as . . . well, what is Ccllege? It doesn’t begin and end 
with the terms laid down in the prospectus, nor is it an excuse for students to 
exist on Government grants, nor is it a sinecure for the tutorial body. No, 
College is people. People who come from somewhere, go to somewhere—God 
knows where—but while they are at College they are its life-blood. Together 
they make up an attitude of mind, a sphere of influence, which is the Royal 
College of Art.’ 


THE CHAIRMAN: I shall now ask Robin Darwin, on your behalf, to accept our very 
deep thanks for an extremely entrancing paper. It was a strange experience for those 
Civil Servants whom I see sitting in the body of the hall, as well as myself, to find 
ourselves mentioned by name, almost, I think, for the first time in our English 
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history; it was a rather, perhaps, embarrassing one, though an extremely kin 
and we are very grateful to him for the things he did say by name. 

Of course what was clearly the valuable part of the paper was the sec 
in which he sketched out a real apologia for the Royal College of Art—sor 
which has never been done before in the same way—and coming from a pers 
the experience and insight of Robin Darwin I think it has a lasting value for ar 
at the Ministry who may have the great privilege and honour of administer 
Royal College of Art under Robin Darwin. I think for that the whole M 
and indeed anybody who has any dealings with the Royal College of Art 
to be extremely grateful. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation ; and, another having bee 
to the Chairman, the meeting ended. 


GH A.b.8 4 L N O 


MAN IN BRITAIN’ LECTURES 


The Royal Anthropological Institute is to hold a series of six open le¢ 
in the Lecture Hall of the Royal Society of Arts at fortnightly intervals begin: 
on Tuesday, 16th February, at 2.30 p.m. 

The general title of the series is Man in Britain: Aspects of Anthropological Stud 
and the opening lecture will be delivered by Professor H. J. Fleure, F.R.S 
“The English Heritage: its Study and Demonstration’; the President of the Institut 
Professor Raymond Firth, F.B.A., will take the Chair and introduce the series 
and the lecture will be followed by a discussion. Later speakers will include Professor 
Adam Curle, Mr. Francis Payne, Mr. H. N. C. Stevenson, O.B.E., and Sir Robert 
Hyde, K.B.E., M.V.O., who will give the final lecture on 27th April 
“The Application of Anthropological Knowledge to our Industrial Society’ 

Fellows of the Society will be welcomed as the guests of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute at all of these lectures. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


FACTS, FILES AND ACTION IN BUSINESS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. By ¥. Edwin Holmstrom 
PART ONE: SOURCES AND BACKGROUNDS OF FACTS. Chapman & Hall, 1951. 36s n 


The author of Records and Research in Engineering and Industrial Science has 
in his new book set himself the heavy task of considering the mechanism and 
techniques of planning in government and business. In the volume under 
sideration, which is Part I of his work, he gives the background of facts agair 
which Parts II* and III are to be presented. 

On page 136 the author quotes from Nigel Balchin’s novel A Sort of Traitors, 
and quotation of part of the extract may illustrate the author’s point of view 
relation to his work. 

‘Every man’s got a right to his own view of how to run the world—and ever 
to try it, if anybody’ll let him. But what he hasn’t got a right to do is to think 
himself so superior that he can do it with one hand—without knowledge—wit! 
experience—without any damned thing except plenty of confidence’. 

Part I of Dr. Holmstrom’s work is intended to supply the knowledge upon whic! 
the later parts are based, and the book under review, together with the synopsis of 


* This volume has now been publist 
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II which appears on the jacket, gives some idea of the author’s views on the 
ect of planning. Perhaps the most important chapter in the book is the one 
tled ‘Economics’ which gives a fair and unbiased view of planning, and a plea 

g for more research and survey in the social scene. For the rest, in encyclopedic form 
have a description of government activities that are likely to impinge on business 
lefence, education, social welfare; public utilities that affect all business—light, 

transport and a miscellany of themes, the subject matter of which may be 
expected to colour the business scene—law, local government, publicity, religion, 
ight finance, food, income, and man-power. 

The author’s submission is that each impinges on the other and at least a superficial 

ie knowledge of all is essential to the planner as he must know the why and wherefore 
, of each impingement. The succint and readable sections above mentioned are 
admirably balanced, and should be useful as a background against which Filing, 

Indexing and Circulation, now in the press, can be considered. 

The bibliography of close on 1,000 publications is excellent, and as would be 
expected from such authorship is admirably planned and easy for reference as reading 
of the main work proceeds. It is not necessary at the end of Part I to ask the colloquial 
question—“Then what?’ 


id FROM THE F¥OURNAL OF 1854 
rt VOLUME Il. 3rd February, 1854 
ert Education Apparatus Exhibition 


The following paragraphs are from a letter addressed to the Earl of Clarendon, Principal 
ical Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the Duke of Newcastle, Principal Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, by the Secretary of the Society asking them to assist the Council 
with its plan to celebrate its 100th Session with an exhibition aimed at the promotion 
of education. 


The Council of the Society of Arts is desirous that its Exhibition, in June next, 


= should be complete, and thoroughly practical and instructive; and it is regarded as 
=e most important to exhibit, as far as possible, to the people of this country a repre- 
sentation of the state of Education in France. Prussia, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
les Switzerland, and the United States of America, as well as in the United Kingdom. 
und The Council is convinced that it would be of great service and interest to exhibit 
—_ a model of such a School of Primary Instruction as would be approved by 


vat the Departments of Public Instruction in France, Prussia, Holland, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and at Washington, New York, or Massachusetts. 
In addition to this Model of a Primary School, it would be most important that 


ws 
on there should be a Specimen of every article which is authorised to be used in the 
different classes of the Schools recognised by the State, whether these be primary 
sen or secondary; including Books, Maps, Diagrams, Apparatus, Copies and Models 
ink for Drawing, Pens, Pencils, etc. Nothing that is officially authorised to be used, or 
vut is commonly used, in such a School, would be too trifling to be of interest in such 
an Exhibition. Specimens of average merit of the writing, drawing, needlework, 
ich printed examination papers, and any other work, done in the Schools would be very 
of acceptable. It would of course be desirable to classify such collections, so as to show 


whether they apply to Primary Schools, or to Secondary Schools; embracing a course 
of general Education or of instruction specially applied to Trades and Manufactures 
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Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS 


trical Engineers, Institution of 
2. 5.30 p.m. Will it be Possible to 


uirely Discussion 


graphical Society, Royal, S.W.7. 5 p.m. Lord 
Rennell of Rodd : Atds to the Domesday Geography 
f N.W. Hereford 


port, Institute of, 66 Portland Place, W.1 
p Sir Miles Thomas The Impact of the 
Turbine on Civil Aviation 


9 Fes. Civil Engineers, Institution of, Great 
yeorge Street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. Dr. R. F. Burden 
Public Health Engineering in Developed and Under- 
develope i Countries 


luminating Engineering Society, at the Lighting 
Services Bureau, 2 Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 6 p.m 
D. A. Strachan: The Design and Application of 
Flameproof Lighting Equ'pment 


apan Society of London, at the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, S.W.7. 5.30 p.m. Peter Swann: Ex- 
periences of é Art Student in Japan 


Manchester Geographical Society, 16 St Mary’s 
Parsonage, Manchester, 3. 6.30 p.m. Miss Katharine 
Tousey iudubon's America 


Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, Storey’s Gate 
S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. F. H. Heacock and Harold 
Jeffery The Application of Power Assistance to 
the Steering of Wheeled V ehicles 


wep. 10 Fes. Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. (1) J. A. Saxton: Basx 
Ground-Wave Propagation Characteristics in the 
50-800 Me Band. (2) J. A. Saxton and B. N 
Harden Ground-Wave Field Strength Surveys at 
100 and 600 Me!s 


Petroleum, Institute of, 26 Portland Place, W.1 
».30 p.m. T. T. MacLean: Accident Prevention 


Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7 
6.15 p.m. G. W. Digby: Meaning and Symbol in 
William Blake—(2) The Door of Death 


THURS. Il F 
Savoy I 


eB. Biectrical Engineers, Institution of 
‘ace, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. P. Hammond 
4 Short Modern Review of Fundamental Electro- 
magnetic Theory. 


Sanitary Institute, Royal, 80 Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W.1 p.m. Heat Treatment of Milk 
Within the Bottl Discussion.) 


ret. 12 res. Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. A. E. Johnson 
Third Report of the Pipe Flanges Research Com- 
miltee 


sat. 13 Fes. Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, S.E.23 


3.30 p.m. M. R. Holmes : The Royal Ornaments and 
Their Use 


won. 15 res. Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. The Teaching of the Subject 
f Insulating Materials. (Discussion.) 


Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.45 p.m 
Gerald Trobridge: Off the Beaten Track: From 
Durban to Thames in a 15-ton Ketch. 


Textile Institute, at Laurel Bank, Carr Road, Nelson 
7.30 p.m. L. Goode : Buying for the Dress Material 
Trade 


tues. 16 res. Civil Engineers, Institution of, Great 
George Street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. W. J. R. Nowson 
History and Construction of the Foundations of the 
Asia Insurance Building, Singapore. 
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Smith in th 


26 Store Street A 
The Death Wat 


Making Glass for ! 


UNTIL 14 Fes. Whitechapel Art Gallery, Hig 


E.1. Exhibiti 


NOW UNTIL APR 
Exhibition 


yn Pictur for Schools 


& Albert Muse 
Paintings from Calcutta 








